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PITTSBURG’S ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION 


The tenth annual exhibition of paintings at Pittsburg, which was opened 
with the usual Founder’s Day exercises on November 2d, is in many 
senses reminiscent of those that have gone before. It is thoroughly inter- 
national in character, witha 
decided preponderance in 
favor of the imported can 
vases—over one hundred and 
sixty of the two hundred 
and eighty-seven _ pictures 
having been brought from 
Europe. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that of the Old 

; World contingent of paint 
ings comparatively few are 
by the so-called ‘‘ exiled” 
Americans, which most vis- 

¢ itors will think is not to be 
regretted, though the cry of 
unfairness has been freely 
voiced. Of the eighty-five 
canvases from Paris, it is 
pointed out, only five are by 

Americans, and this has been 

construed as indicative of pre- 
judice or slight. If, however yur anp wHITE 

our native painters choose By Walter Gay 

to expatriate themselves, they 

ought not to complain if they are classed as foreigners and their 

works have to run the gauntlet with the acres of canvases of foreign 
make that are annually offered for exhibition. Certainly, the charge of 
unfairness is uncalled for As a matter of fact, the “ American art” 
made in Europe isthe art America would grieve least to lose, and the cen- 
surable side of the show is, not that the native artists who choose to live 
abroad have been almost signally omitted, but that those who choose to 
stay home and work home have not a more generous representation. 
As regards this question of foreign and home-made canvases, the well- 
informed art-lover can have but one opinion. There is a sanity, a virility, 
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a wholesome, convincing element in much of the home art that is lacking 
in that done in the Old World. One could well dispense with Stuck, 
with his tinted coarseness; or Hoffbauer, with his pictured insight into 
fast life and the pace that kills; or even Thaulow, with his eternal pretti- 
ness of swirling eddies manufactured according to the artist’s exclusive 
prescription; or Garrido, with his smiles, illuminating impossible terra- 
cotta complexions. America has cleaner, more natural, more vital art 
done within its own borders. A single Winslow Homer seascape would 
be meet recompense for quite a bunch of Mesdags from Holland and Al- 





SWANS AND WATER LILIES THE GREEN SETTING 
By E A Hurnel By George Sauter 


lans from the British Isles, or Harrisons from Paris One or two Murphys, 
Davises, De Havens, or Rangers might solace one for several times that 
number of transcripts of European scenery Many would doubtless be 
willing to sacrifice the English Walter Crane for the American Robert 
Reid, and Parisian Le Sidaner for New York Prellwitz However, com 
parisons are supposed to be odious; and, besides, one would not willingly 
hurt the feelings of foreign contributors, or say aught that would make 
Americans feel—to their detriment—“ we are the people ” 

The exhibition, in its way, is broadly representative, many phases of 
the world’s art being shown Over thirteen hundred canvases were sub 
mitted to a jury, composed of Alfred East, of London; Charles Cottet, of 
Paris; W. L.Lathrop, Thomas E. Eakins, and W E Schofield, of Philadel. 
phia; John W. Alexander, J. Alden Weir, Ben Foster, and Robert Henri, 
of New York; William H. Howe, of Bronxvil'e This is a larger number 
than was ever submitted before for a Pittsburg exhibition, the canvases 
coming from England, Scotland, Holland, France, Germany, Switzer- 
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land, and Italy, in addition to 
the pictures gathered in this 
country. As usual, there were 
three prizes awarded by the 
jury, the announcement of 
which was made on Founder’s 
day—one of $1,500, one of 
$1,000, and one of $500, with 
their accompanying medals of 
gold, silver, and bronze, and 
also three “ honorable men- 
tions.” 

Lucien Simon, winner of 
the first prize, shows a large LAanpscaPE 
work, ‘Evening in a Studio,” By Edward PF. Rook 
that is full of life, admirably 
drawn, and treated in a masterly way in every particular. E. Willis Red 
field’s second-prize winner, ‘‘ The Crest,” bears so strong a semblance 
to the prize-winners in former Carnegie Institute exhibitions as to give 
rise to the idea that the juries are partial to scenes showing long stretches 
of field and river at about the time winter’s season draws to a close. 
Childe Hassam’s third prize winner, “ June,” is a big, pretentious bit of 
color—nude girls in a setting of flowers. The honorable mentions were 
William J. Glackens’s ‘‘ At Mouquin’s,” John Sloan’s “ The Coffee 
Line,” and Charles H. Woodbury’s “ Winter.” 

The awarding of the prizes as in former years—there never was a jury 
that did as the public wanted it to do—excited no little comment. Per- 
haps there was adequate ground forthe surprise manifested. As regards 
Simon’s work, there can be no doubt or question. It is strictly an exhibi- 
tion picture, but its composi- 
tion, draughtsmanship, han- 
dling, and color scheme make 
it pre-eminently the most note- 
worthy canvas in the collection. 
It merited the prize it received. 
Redfield’s work, too, was well 
done, and exceptionally effect- 
ive; but it was suggestive of 
a vogue that dealers and di- 
rectors show a tendency to 
cultivate. Schofield—the life- 
long friend and near neighbor 
of Redfield—was a _prize-win- 
ner at Pittsburg last year. His 
contributions last year and this 
were identical in theme, tone, 








THE VILLAGE ON THE HILL 
By Jean Francois Raffaelli 
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treatment, and sentiment with 
Redfield’s prize-winner and 
other offerings. And indeed 
from Alexander Roche, in far- 
away Edinburgh, comes a can- 
vas this year so similar as to 
suggest infection with the virus 
of imitation—and Roche has 
been another prize-winner at 
Pittsburg too. Chance, acci- 
dent, all of it, possibly; but 
the public is an observant 
public, and is prone to ask 





questions. 
THE CREST 1 a rs ; 
By Edward W. Redfield Hassam’s “ June,” too big 
Awarded Medal of the Second Class and bright and striking to 


be lost, if it is hung away 
in a corner behind the jog of an entryway, excited further question 
as to the reason for its prize-winning distinction, as did Sloan’s hon- 
orable mention, “The Coffee Line.’’ Both bear too conspicuously 
the stamp of the personal cleverness of the artists. Glackens’s ‘“‘ At Mou- 
quins ’’ and Woodbury’s “ Winter ”’ are both worthy of the honor con- 
ferred; but Glackens’s canvas has too much the spirit of Hoffbauer’s ‘“ In- 
tense Life ”’ to leave a wholly sweet taste in one’s mouth, and Woodbury’s 
is somewhat too suggestive of a painful striving after the “ bigness ”’ 
that a greater than he has realized—Homer. 

A cursory glance through the three galleries suffices to show that Di- 
rector Beatty has “ discovered ”’ no new geniuses and unearthed no mas- 
terpieces not already known. Portraiture is conspicuously lacking— 
Cecilia Beaux’s “Portrait,” Clara McChesney’s “ Francis Wilson,” and 
John Lavery’s “ Mrs. Wetzlar ”’ being the most notable canvases. Some 
of the other portraits—not to 
mention names—are so mani- 
festly inferior as to imply un- 
due leniency on the part of 
the jury of acceptance. The 
genre picture is little in evi- 
dence. Decorative canvases, 
on the other hand, have a 
fairly adequate showing— 
Aman-Jean, with two contri- 
butions; Cauvy, with a gor- 
geous landscape panorama; 
Walter Crane with a mytho- 
logical theme; Maurice Eliot, 


with a decorative landscape of AFTER-GLOW | 
By Alexander Harrison 
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the Latin country; Walter Gay, with a blue and white conceit; Lillian Genth, 
with a féte scene; T. C. Gotch, with a symbolic exhibit, as decorative as 
ghastly; Hornel, with swans and water-lilies; La Thangue, with a couple 
of Old World springs; F. H. Newbery, with an over-decorated embroi- 
derer; Henry Prellwitz, with his group of lotos and laurel; Robert Reid, 
with fleur de lys; and Louis Ridel, with a taking figure-piece, ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences,”’ being some of the exponents of this form of art worthy of 
mention. 

Any enumeration of landscapists, seascapists, and figure-painters 
whose work is represented in the show, often with examples of exceptional 
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STONY PASTURE FLEUR DE LYS 
By W. L. Lathrop By Robert Reid 


quality, would be of little profit to the reader. One may note that of 
native talent very little has been drawn from the West. Frederic C. Bart- 
lett, E. F. Glaman, H. S. Hubbell, J. C. Johansen (who now claims a New 
York address), J. W. Norton, and J. H. Sharp being the only Western 
artists represented. Most of the American material of the exhibition has 
been drawn from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and is the work of 
painters who have long been before the public in private and institu- 
tional exhibitions, and whose qualities and characteristics—which can 
scarcely be set forth in text—are comparatively well known. None of 
these show any radical departure from former methods, or essays into new 
fields. Indeed, not a little of the work shown has previously been pre- 
sented to the public elsewhere, as it will hereafter be shown under new 
auspices and to new communities. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the current exhibition is fully up 
to the standard of those that have preceded it in the same Institute, which 
is saying much for the pleasure and benefit to be derived from a casual 
inspection or a careful study of the galleries. It should further be said that 
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the show is much better hung this year than last, which adds immensely 
to the effectiveness of the collection, and that the lighting facilities of the 
temporary building which was erected for exhibition purposes, pending 
the completion of the permanent galleries, are almost ideal. 


M. E. TOWNSEND. 
Note. —For other works shown in Pittsburg, see following seven pages. 





AT MOUQUIN'S PORTRAIT 
By William J. Glackens By John W Alexander 


Awarded Honorable Mention 


MA 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL FINE ART EXHIBITION 
IN CHICAGO 


The recent exhibition of paintings and sculpture in Chicago—the 
eighteenth annual show at the Art Institute— was one of special interest, 
in many respects the best in several years. The exhibition consisted of 
three hundred and eighty-one canvases—the fifteen pieces of sculpture 
need scarcely be mentioned—and of these, sixty-six were sent from Paris, 
as usual, by the Institute’s agent. Of the remaining pictures, seventy- 
seven came from New York, twenty-one from Philadelphia, thirty-one 
from Boston, and seventy-three were selected in Chicago. Indeed, the 
local artists—and perhaps with reason—felt somewhat “ frozen out” 
by the disproportionately large space given to out-of-town canvases. An 
innovation this year was a special exhibition of thirty-six pictures by 
French artists of note, such as Aman-Jean, Besnard, Cottet, Dauchez, 
Dumont, Le Sidaner, La Touche, Prinet, Raffaélli, and Simon. These 



























EVENING IN A STUDIO 
By Lucien Simon 


Awarded Medal of the First Class 


had little excuse for their presence. 
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pictures were sepa- 
rately shown, which 
took off the curse of 
the ‘international’ 
feature. 

The dominant note 
in the galleries was 
the preponderance of 
protraiture, which was 
more marked, perhaps, 
than in any former ex- 
hibition. These can- 
vases ranged from the 
pretentious ‘“‘Portrait 
of a Lady in Black,” 
by Robert Henri, 
which carried off the 
Harris prize of $500, 
to works of minor— 
or minus—quality that 


Henri’s canvas showed direct, straight- 


forward painting, and was distinctly tonal in its quality, the lady in black 
having the charm of simplicity and mystery. 
that the Harris prize has been won for the last two years by portraits— 
Sargent’s “‘ William M. Chase,” one of the most direct and forceful 
portraits he ever painted, and McEwen’s “ Woman of the Empire,” a 


portrait in disguise. 

“ Field and Sky,” 
a landscape by Charles 
Francis Browne, won 
the Cahn prize of $100. 
This canvas of sum- 
mer fields over- 
shadowed by floating 
clouds was a new de- 
parture for Mr. 
Browne. He has 
painted with a careful 
brush, and made many 
canvases agreeable in 
composition and color, 
but none before that 
had such special dis- 
tinction. It was 
painted largely with 
the palette-knife, and, 


ROAD TO THE VILLAGE 
By Alfred East 


It is perhaps worth noting 
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in a way, was a re- 
minder of the skies 
of Maris or kindred 
Dutch painters, who 
catch the blue of up- 
per air, the moist of 
the gray mist, and the 
billowy whiteness of 
cloud masses under 
the summer sun. Mr. 
Browne has other can- 
vases exhibiting ven- 
turesome brush-work. 

A cursory glance 
through the galleries 


will suggest the inter- 


est that inhered in the 
collection. The first of 
the rooms contained 
the ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady in Black” in a 
of Richard H. Ewart; 
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By Charles H. Wcodbury 
Awarded Honorable Mention 





conspicuous place; Carroll Beckwith’s portrait 
Lee Green Richard’s portrait of Miss X.; John 


Lambert’s animated portrait of Thomas Eakins; Lawton S. Parker’s 
portrait of Miss Marjorie Wilder; portrait of President Finley of the College 
of the City of New York, by S. J. Woolf; portrait of ‘“‘ Lady in White,” 
by William H. Hyde; Edward Everett Hale, by Philip Lester Hale; “The 
Golden Crescent,” by Edmund C. Tarbell; “‘ In the Spruce Woods,” by 





LOW TIDES, ST. MONAN’S, FIFE 
By Alexander Roche 


Frank Benson; a land- 
scape, ‘When Leaves 
are Falling,” by Arthur 
Feudel; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper’s “‘ Broad 
Street Station’; Louis 
Akin’s color studies of 
the Grand Cafion; and 
the usual numerous 
small frames that did 
not intrude their 
merits on a careful 
viewing. 

In the adjoining 
gallery were S. J. 
Woolf's “Finale ;”’ 
“Wild Swan,” by 
Emil Carlsen;Welling- 
ton J. Reynolds’s por- 








ENTRANCE TO THE ROYAL PALACE, 


By Fritz Thaulow 


McLane’s portrait of Mrs. H. 
Frederick W. Freer, 
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trait of Miss S.; several 
other portraits, one by 
Walter Alson Clark, 
and a boy by William 
T. Smedley; a good 
landscape by Charles 
P. Gruppe, and two 
tone-studies by Van 
Dearing Perrine. 

In the next gallery 
were shown Charles 
Francis Browne’s prize 
picture; a series of 
portraits by Janet 
Wheeler in a singular 
brown-toned —atmos- 
phere; ‘‘ White and 
Gold,” a figure-study, 
by Howard Gardiner 
Cushing; M. Jean 


R. Ovenden; a realistic portrait by 
a test-tube between 


his fingers; Frank Benson’s ‘‘Summer Sunlight”; Bryson Burroughs’s 
‘“‘ Ariadne Abandoned ”; John W. Alexander’s portrait of Mrs. W.; John 
F. Weir’s portrait of Dr. S. Wells Williams; four paintings by Walter 


McEwen, ‘‘ The Yel- 
low Robe,” from the 
2aris Salon; two 
Dutch interiors, and 
a portrait; Ben Fos- 
ter’s “Coming Night,” 
a tender, low-toned 
landscape; “Low 
Tide, Pont Aven, Brit- 
tany,” by Pauline Pal- 
mer; and characteris- 
tic canvases by Walter 
Nettleton, J. Francis 
Murphy, and Edmund 
Tarbell. Further on 
were a Startling 
‘* Public Crier and His 
Family,” from the 
Paris Salon, by Joseph 
M. Raphael; “ Niko 
Gate to the Royal 
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Tombs,” by John Devereux 
York; ‘‘A Forest Oak,” by 
Elliott Daingerfield; a portrait 
of Mrs. Ullman by Eugene 
P. Ullman; ‘‘ A Montmartre 
Girl,’ by Victor Hecht; 
“Nannette Laughing,” by 
Helen Kibbey; Thomas R. 
Congdon’s two Salon paint- 
ings, “The Betorthed” and 
“The Connoisseur”; ‘‘ The 
Three Forces—Time, Death, 
and Love,” by Eben F. Com- 
ins; paintings by Irving R. 
Wiles, Lawton Parker, and 





MOURNING A SAILOR’S DEATH, BRITTANY Birge Harrison. 
By Charles Cottet Entering the large southeast 


gallery one found Horatio 
Walker’s ‘The First Gleam”; portraits of Miss E. P. and Mrs. D. P. B. 
C., by Frederic Macmonnies, decorative and interesting; Gari Melchers’s 
quartet of canvases, the portraits of J. H. Dwight and “A Holland Lady,” 
* Motherhood, ” and ‘“‘ Tea and Talk ”’; Alfred H. Maurer’s ‘‘ Gabrielle’; 
“The Picador,” by Otto R. Gaensslen; “ Girl at Window,” by Frank H. 
Tompkins; “‘ Portrait of H. C. Dodge,” by May A. Post; “ Gray Day 
in Autumn,” by J. C. Johansen; ‘‘ The New Fan,” by William P. Hen- 
derson; “Fortune Telling,” by Arthur Oakley; ‘‘ The Entrance of the 
Ballet,”” by Maurice Sterne; ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” by Henry O. 
Tanner; Edward F. Redfield’s group of winter landscapes; ‘‘ The Road 
Over the Uplands, Cape Ann,” by John F. Stacey; Anna L. Stacey’s “ The 
Salt Bark, Gloucester’; Edward F. Cameron’s “ Moonrise in Illinois;” 
George C. Aid’s “Mother- 
hood” and ‘“ Pearls,” his 
two Salon canvases; por- 
traits by Adelaide C. Chase, 
Grace F. Winston, Thomas 
Eakins; the ‘‘Longshore- 
man,” by Frederic W. 
Freer; a group of four 
canvases,includinga 
“Misty Moonlight,” by 
Alexander Harrison; win- 
ter studies by Birge Har- 
rison; studies by Childe 
Hassam; decorations by 
the late William Morris , 

. 5 By John Sloan 

Hunt; a” Moonlight ‘ by Awarded Honorable Mention 


THE COFFEE LINE 
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Carl Lindin; a “ Spanish Quay” by Ossip L. Linde; ‘‘ Happy Days,”’ 
by Elizabeth Nourse; ‘‘ The Miniature,” by Mable Packard; “ Scherzo,” 
from the Paris Salon, by Allen E. Philbrick; and other interesting work 
by Ju'ius Rolshoven, Edward F. Rook, Andrew T. Schwartz, J. Alden Weir, 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, Henry Mosler, Walter Nettleton, and Grace Gassette. 

Though devoid of surpris- 
es or of anything of transcen- 
dent import, the exhibition 
was a pronounced success. 
The personnel of the exhibi- 
tors, as revealed by the fore- 
going brief survey, speaks for 
itself. ‘The contributors to the 
display were, in the main, art- 
ists well known to gallery visi- 
tors, who, for the most part, 
adhered to former methods, 
and with few exceptions the 
offerings of this year were fully 
up to the standard of pre- 
vious contributions. 

In the exhibit of the Amer- 
ican Printers and Sculptors at 
the Art Institute, the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts was well 
represented, both by its teach- 
ers and students. Of the teach- 
ers, William P. Henderson 
showed three canvases, “ The 
New Fan,’’ ‘‘The Castle of 
San Bernardo,” and “ An Au- 
gust Afternoon”; B. J. Olsson- 
Nordfelt was represented by two of his characteristic arrangements, ‘‘ The 
White Gown” and “Little Carrie”; and W. J. Reynolds showed the por- 
trait of a young woman. Of the students of the school, Leo. Gruenhagen 
showed three canvases shown previously in the Paris Salon of 1905, and 
Mrs. Dudely Winston a decidedly successful portrait of Miss de Koven. 

Evtis W. CHAPIN. 


PORTRAIT 
By Cecilia Beaux 


* Chicago Art Institute having now reached a point in its development 
when collections should be made systematically, it has been suggested 
that a representative historical collection of American paintings be made. 
There is the nucleus of such a collection in the Institute already; forty- 
nine American pictures. A small but good example of Benjamin West 
is the oldest. This is accompanied by examples of Cole, Elliott, and 
Healy. Of artists born between 1820 and 1830 nine are represented: 
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MRS, WETZLAR 
By John Lavery 


Inness, E. Johnson, Bierstadt, 
F. E. Church, Bradford, San- 
ford Gifford, and the Harts; 
1830-40, eight, including Shir- 
law, Vedder, Wyant, De Haas, 
and Neal; 1840-50, seven, in- 
cluding Chase, Bridgman, and 
Freer; 1850-60, eleven, includ- 
ing Dannat, C. H. Davis, Alex. 
Harrison, McEwen, Pearce, 
Grayson, and Hitchcock; since 
1860, eight, including Mel- 
chers, Wendt, Johansen, 
Martha S. Baker, and Red- 
field. It has also drawings and 
illustra tions by Abbey, Brush, 
Low, Cox, Thayer, Pyle’ and 
sculptures, a few originals by 
St. Gaudens, Bartlett, Ward, 
French, Potter, etc. 

Such an enterprise on the 
part of the Chicago Art Insti- 


tute would be strictly in line with similar movements in different parts of 
the country. As has been pointed out in BRUSH AND PENCIL, St. Louis is 
now making a representative collection of American statuary, which bids 
fair to eclipse anything of the sort in the world. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia is at work on a collection of Amer- 
ican portraiture, and the Metropolitan Museum in New York is now 


reaching out after 
characteristic canvases 
by native artists. This 
effort to have our own 
painters and sculptors 
adequately represent- 
ed in our galleries is a 
step in the right direc- 
tion, since it is a mer- 
ited recognition of 
home ability. In our 
public institutions, if 
anywhere, Americans 
should have the op- 
portunity of seeing 
what America is doing 
in the fine arts—and in 
the applied arts too. 





THE READING 
By Edmond Aman-Jean 
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Shakespeare 


NOTE.—By reference to ‘‘ As You Like It '’, the reader will readily see that the liberties 
taken with Shakespeare’s diction were necessitated by the sex of the subjects presented. 
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By Miss C. Han Buren 
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Then, the | winsome] sehool-| girl. | 
By Reeves 
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And then, the lover, sighing [with a zephur’s breath. | 
By W. Spatz 
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Then, a soldier, full of strange [wiles | aud [decked to win. | 
By Eric Pape 





Then, the | matron| in fair round [stomacher|, with good capon lind. 
From an old print 





The sixth age shifts into [excess of clothes aud sometimes spectacles. | =) 


By KR. Pyle 
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Last seeue of all, that ends this strange eventful history. 
By Georg Jahn 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—I 
THOSE ABOLISHED GIRL ANGELS 


It was the first meeting of the Salon, and the Dilettanti, owing to the 
wrathful protest of one of the members, were like a professional eleven— 
lined up for a scrimmage, and willing to break a rib or two, or an arm, 
or even a cranium, for the honor of the game. It was only necessary to 
point a finger at the Sculptor to draw a spark. Gutzon Borglum—and he 
was even at that moment on the waiting-list of the organization—had been 
guilty of a crime! A crime against nature, nay, more—the Sculptor was 
given to expressing himself forcibly—a crime against Heaven, as art under- 
stood it; against the whole angelic host, as approved and hallowed by 
paint-brush and chisel since the first artistic innovator had the temerity 
—to the confusion and ‘disgust of anatomists—to put symbolic or deco- 
rative wings on human—chiefly feminine—shoulder-blades. 

In pique or temper, with malice aforethought, without apparently a 
single qualm of conscience, Borglum had taken a mallet or a sledge and 
literally hammered the sex out of a couple of unoffending angels—females 
at that—because a church dignitary thought the supposititious beings and 
their names misfits. And now nothing remained of the Angel of the 
Annunciation and the Angel of the Resurrection but a photograph of the 
one and a death mask of the other—scarcely enough for an inspired 
Agassiz to reconstruct the dismembered creations. And the shame of 
it, that a minister of the gospel and a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ 
should be party to the crime! 

There were no palliating circumstances in the outrage. Dr. Hunt- 
ington the self-constituted church critic of religious art, had the flim- 
siest of pretexts for his share in the dastardly assault—it was, on his part, 
a mere bit of ex cathedra arbitrariness. He was not even sustained by 
his Bible; for does not Matthew xxii-30, as interpreted by exegetical 
experts, mean that there is no sex in Heaven? As for Borglum, it was 
simply monstrous! The angels were his own creations—his dream chil- 
dren—and his favorites at that. Dream children? No, that wasn’t 
the phrase—the Sculptor was a stickler for preciseness. They were born 
full-grown —wings and all—from his brain, as was Minerva from Jupiter’s; 
passed their brief chrysalis week or month in the mud, as the atmosphere 
and the sculptor’s engagements necessitated; and entered upon what was 
intended as an imperishable existence in marble. Then came the mallet, 
and two ideal forms out of a family of sixty—all girl angels—and the only 
two that Borglum did n’t have help in the making of, were knoched into 
sexless fragments. 

Their sisters, did their marble eyes permit, would have wept in pity. 
But the destroyer knew no contrition—he, if report be true, put a chip or 
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ANGEL OF THE 
By Gutzon Borglum 





RESURRECTION 
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two in his pocket for sou- 
venirs, and complacently went 
to work in his studio to fash- 
ion a couple of more angels 
to supply the deficiency in 
the angelic household of the 
great Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Morningside 
Heights, giving them Adam’s- 
apples and angular features, 
and equipping them with Jew- 
ish-looking beards—a_ con- 
cession to his ministerial crit- 
ic—as the palpable stamp of 
their masculinity. Now, Borg- 
lum was all wrong—the 
Sculptor thought the other 
Dilettanti would bear him out 
in his assertion. A male an- 
gel, like a female saint, the 
dictionary notwithstanding, 
was a contradiction in terms. 
—A lady in the front row 
emphatically interposed that 
all fallen angels were of the 
masculine gender. The 
Sculptor ignored the inter- 
ruption as a remark not ger- 
mane to the subject, and pro- 
ceeded.—To resort to the 
bludgeon and pommel the 
Angel of the Annunciation 
and the Angel of the Resur- 
rection into lime material was 
showing the white feather. It 
was tacitly admitting that the 
clergy knew more about an- 
gels than the artists, and 
there was nothing in the 
whole range of observation 
to justify any such assump- 
tion.—One of the Dilettanti 
hazarded the assertion that 
the clergy were supposed to 
be well versed on all such 
matters. But the sculptor 
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insisted that it was a case in which suppositions didn’t pass current. 
—Do you mean to tell me, the Sculptor thundered, that poets, and paint- 
ers, and sculptors, and their ilk, who dream dreams and see visions in 
their efforts, their passion to glorify life with the beautiful, the ideal, 
don’t know more about the angelic than the pastors of churches, who 
deliver monologues on duty and damnation, preach the crucifixion of 
the flesh, and sanctify 
death with the inven- 
tions of theology? He 
didn’t believe the cler- 
gy were on any more 
intimate terms with 
the angels than the 
Dilettanti were. Per- 
sonally, he believed 
that the word “angel,” 
like the German 
“madchen,” was neu- 
ter gender, but he 
didn’t know. Borglum 
did n’t; neither did Dr. 
Huntington. The mere 
fact of a name was 
nothing to go by, and 
that, apparently, was 
all the clergyman 
stickled over. The 
Sculptor himself had 
a lady acquaintance 
named Frank and an- 
other named Joe, and 
he knew they were 
feminine; he also knew 
a man named Jean oye or THE CHERUBS 

and another named By Gutzon Borglum 

Kit, and all the argu- 

ments of all the theological schools in Christendom wouldn’t convince 
him that they were women—he objected to being convinced. 

Pooh! What if the angels in question did—or do—bear the names of 
Gabriel and Michael? They were ideas, ideals, conceptions, things 
of thought, essentially as sexless as an algebraic equation. It was the 
thought we wish our angels to stand for, not their clothes, or the fact that 
they had broad shoulders and narrow hips, or the reverse, that was the 
important thing. If the artist could look at a beautiful figure and see only 
Heaven-inspired sentiment, and the clergyman could look at the same 
figure and see only Nature-made or man-copied sex, one or the other was 
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losing the whole ethical import of the creation, and he, the Sculptor, be- 

lieved it was the clergyman. No, no, it was the idea that told. You 

might put Niobe in pants, and she would still weep over her children and 

touch our hearts with her tender mother’s love. Or you might drape 

white robes on Mephistopheles and crown his horns with a nimbus, and 

you would find the tail sticking out somewhere from the skirts and 

the horns _ pricking 

through the halo, as 

an index of character 

and a warning to the 

world. Out on the 

sticklers for paltry, 

non-essential details of 

physiology! If there 

was any truth in Goe- 

the’s old dictum—and 

the Sculptor believed 

there was—that it is 

the ever-womanly 

that lifts us above, 

then let us have 

women angels in our 

church lofts, as in our 

homes—Dr. Hunting- 

ton to the contrary. 

Anyway, it was a heart- 

less, malicious thing 

for the Doctor to want 

two male angels—no 

matter how mature 

and bearded _ they 

; might be conceived— 

MASK OF ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION condemned—was that 

By Gutzon Borglunit the right word ?—as 

long as the marble 

lasted to intimate association in the same loft with fifty-eight angels of 
the other sex! That was a species of barbarism not to be tolerated. 

And then again, Borglum had met convention, both artistic and re- 

ligious, half-way, and he should n’t have gone a step farther—let alone 

using the mallet. He admitted that he had unsexed his angels as far as 

possible, and draped them becomingly. They were no hoydens in halos, 

no seductive, disturbing Hebes masquerading in alien guise. They were 

as straight-laced—and as straight formed too—as his sense of propriety 

and anatomy would permit. No minister of the gospel could expect an 

artist to eliminate every suggestion of sex; that would be asking too much. 

And surely artists were to be allowed some liberty, even some license 
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—the Sculptor knew that 
ministers arrogated to them- 
selves that right as inalien- 
able from their profession. 
When on such a slender 
basis of positive fact, they 
tackled in prayer-meeting 
and church service such 
mighty propositions as crea- 
tion, time, life, death, 
eternity, predestination, sal- 
vation, damnation, heaven, 
hell, God, and the Devil— 
not only tackled them, but 
spoke with such a fulsome- 
ness of detail and convic- 
tion as to imply that some 
one had told them all about 
it and given them warrant 
to speak “as one having 
authority,” it was a split- 
ting of hairs—nay, an evi- 
dence of the intolerance of 
the church—to find fault 
with a well-meaning, unof- 
fending, ideal-devoted artist 
because he presumed to 
think sex—some sex—into 
a few bits of marble and call 
them angels. 

History had proved that 
women were the most gra- 
cious announcers and the 
most effective resurrection- 
ists in the world; moreover, 
they had always been the 
power behind Sunday at- 
tendance, fairs, sociables, 
and other church functions, 
and why should they now be 
ostracized from church choir 
decorations? —Some_ one 
asked about the power be- 
hind the collection box, but 
was ruled out as_ irrelevant 
and irreverent.—Such quib- 
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SKETCH FOR SUBSTITUTE MAN ANGEL 
By Gutzon Borglum 
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bling, such arrogance, the Sculptor insisted, was insufferable. No 
artist would offend any canon of probability or propriety in thinking 
his angels “ he,” “ she,” or “it”; and any minister of the gospel would 
lay himself open to criticism, if not censure, to throw down the gauntlet 
on such a delicate question of casuistry. 

Borglum was right in conceiving his angels women, and wholly wrong, 
nay, impious, in mutilating their tender graces with a sledge-hammer. 
Dr. Huntington was right in wanting to give men an ampler show in angel- 
dom—did n’t the women covet the ballot-box on earth?—but he had 
offended the sex in ousting a couple of women angels from his holy of 
holies. He and the artist might have met in joint debate and settled the 
matter for all time; or they might have resorted to arbitration or insisted 
on a referendum. But now that was too late. The mischief had been 
done. The minister had opened his mouth and put his foot in it. The 
Angel of the Annunciation and the Angel or the Resurrection, as Borg- 
lum had conceived them, were no more. Another Angel of the Annun- 
ciation and another Angel of the Resurrection—sex prescribed—were in 
process of creation—sinewy, bearded, masculine beyond a doubt. But 
the will of God and Dr. Huntington be done! 

The Salon was deeply impressed with the Sculptor’s arguments, passed 
resolutions condemming both parties to the dispute under discussion, 
and after appointing a committee of Dilettanti to select some new pro- 
test for presentation at the next monthly meeting, adjourned. 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 
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IN THE LAND OF RUG-WEAVERS 
By H. O. Tanner 


MORE ANENT THE ORIENTAL RUG 


Keats’s poetic dictum, “‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” might 
have been written especially of Oriental rugs, so enduring is the interest 
manifested in them throughout the Occidental world, and so perennial 
is the wonder excited by their superb colors and unique designs. When 
first introduced into the West, they were possibly a fad—the luxury of 
the well-to-do of esthetic tastes. That their use is now a fad, no one will 
contend. On the contrary, the demand for them has become so exten- 
sive and so stable that European and American enterprise has invaded 
the East, and has undertaken to direct, if not to monopolize, the manu- 
facture—often, if not usually, be it said with regret, to the detriment of 
the product. This is especially true in India, where American money con- 
trols the cheap labor, and where the workers do not scruple for a paltry 
price to copy old Persian rugs or work out the Occidental designs fur- 
nished them. Where this condition obtains, the glory of the old rugs 
that have been the marvel of connoisseurs is vanishing, and in certain dis- 
tricts we are forced to say of American influence what John Ruskin long 


NoTE.—BRUSH AND PENCIL is indebted for the illustrations in this article to the cour- 
tesy of Pushman Brothers, Chicago. 


Europe for their own use; the 
manufacture of Oriental rugs will 
then cease, as the home demand 
falls off. Wages in the East will 
also gradually rise with the gen- 
eral rise of wages the world over, 
and this, in turn, will puta pro- 
hibitory value on rugs, which de- 
pend for their chief beauty on 
manual labor and _ individuality 
of expression. And then the 
Persian rug will become a thing 
of the past.’’ On the contrary, 
there seems no likelihood that the 
production will cease. The mul- 
titude of workers are still labor- 
ing on, and will likely con- 
tinue to do so, for the pittance of 
a bare subsistence. Competent 
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since said of the influence of 
the English on carpet-mak- 
ing in India, ‘“‘ Modern com- 
mercialism has laid its poison- 
ous trade upon this useful 
industry, . . . and to-day it 
is almost a ruined art.” 

S. G. W. Benjamin, painter, 
student, and author, some 
years ago proved the futility 
of prophecy as regards this 
art industry of the East. “‘ The 
time is coming,” said he, 
“has already begun to arrive, 
when Orientals will import 
steam-made carpets from 





RUG-WEAVERS OF THE ORIENT 


rug-weavers in India are content with one cent a day for their wages. 


The Old World does not move so fast as the New; the people are wedded 
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to custom; and rather than abandoning their special trade of ages and 


patronizing Western looms, they show a disposition, as stated above, to 
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PERSIAN SILK RUG 


toil on and let Occidental masters come in and control their work. 
And what a simple, happy-go-easy horde of artists these Oriental rug- 
weavers are. The word “artists” is well chosen. ‘“‘ The common ex- 
pression, ‘ Artists are born, not made,’ is easily verified in the typical 


” 


rug-weavers of the Orient,”’ says Garabed T. Pushman, himself an Orien- 
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tal, and an expert in the rug industry. Undoubtedly, the harmonizing com- 
bination of colors, the unique originality of designs, and altogether pleas- 
ing effect of most Oriental rugs, bespeak of artists as their weavers. Yet, 
the average weaver is a person of primitive simplicity, with practically 
no education. Most of them cannot even read or write. They seem to 
know little else except rug-weaving. Born in a hut or tent, surrounded 
with looms and weavers, the children seem to grow up in the midst of 
this mysterious art; consequently it is not at all surprising to find children 
old enough to sit at the loom plying their little fingers deftly between the 
threads of the warp, tying multicolored strands of wool into knots, intently 
bent on following certain outlines of pattern peculiar to their district, in 
the mean time giving a distinct individuality to each rug by mistakes 
and additions of their own. 

“ People of all classes and conditions are represented in the great army 
of rug-weavers; men and women, boys and girls, alike are engaged in 
the work; people living in the towns, as well as the nomad tribes wander- 
ing through the country, contribute their share. All through Persia, the 
Caucasus district, and in many parts of Turkey, rug-weaving seems to 
be the main industry. Although the work is very slow and tedious, and 
the compensation unusually small, still, considering the fact that these peo- 
ple in their primitive simplicity have very few wants, and practically no 
knowledge of the world outside of their immediate circle, they seem to 
be perfectly contented to work patiently at the loom, trying to make each 
rug better, with the seldom realized hope of royal recognition for their 
superior workmanship, which is the height of their ambition. On the 
whole, they are a happy lot of people, and hospitable in the extreme.” 

We of the West can scarcely comprehend this simple, abstemious 
life bordering almost on want, this willingness to toil for a lifetime, and 
have nothing to show, when the end comes, for all the years of labor but 
a few rugs to grace some rich man’s home—bought for a song and treas- 
ured as masterpieces. I say bought for a song from the standpoint of 
what they would have cost if produced where they are finally purchased. 
Apropos of this cost of production and resultant sale price, I had a cur- 
ous incident recently brought to my attention. A native rug-weaver 
made a rug in Chicago, which took him three months and a half to com- 
plete. The actual cost of the rug to his employers, counting material 
and the living wages paid to the worker, was $350. It was then put on 
sale in the store for something like $15, the reason being that the cost of 
production is so infinitesmal in the East that the dealer could pay the 
first cost of similar rugs, plus transportation charges and duty, and sell 
them at that figure at a satisfactory profit. 

The interest in Oriental rugs in America has resulted, in late years, in 
the publication of several works designed to give the needed information 
respecting the industry. These, however, for the most part, have been 
costly, and hence not very accessible to the general reader. The result 
is that the average person admires and covets with little comprehension of 
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MESHED RUG 





what these treas- 
ures of the East 
imply. There is a 
certain poetry 
about Oriental 
rugs that few pur- 
chasers, perhaps, 
in the West ever 
think of. The 
family or tribal 
legends worked 
out in the pat- 
terns the religious 
or ethical meaning 
to the makers of 
the blended colors, 
the toil and priva- 
tion of which 
every rug is a wit- 
ness—these, for 
the most part, 
have been matters 
of interest only to 
the student. West- 
ern lovers of the 
beautiful only see 
and admire—and 
purchase if . they 
can. We stand lost 
in wonder, as 
Mary Beach 
Langton says, be- 
fore many a fin- 
ished product of 
the loom, and 
would read, if we 
could, the 
thoughts written 
thereon. As each 
rug is the expres- 
sion of an individ- 
ual, are we not 
justified in think- 
ing that joy, sor- 


row, love, deep religious feeling, and sentiment of home may have 
found expression in this work of the hand? Surely, the rug made 
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for the hour of prayer, when every loyal Moslem turns toward his 
holy city, must embody many a prayer in its very texture; or the one 
intended for an offering at some shrine or for the adornment of some 
mosque must express something of the devotion the maker felt for his 
holy places; the fabric designed by the young girl as the wedding gift to 
her future husband must have had the colors selected with the constant 
thought of her lover in mind, as the one for the covering of the grave of 
a friend must be indicative of tender memories. Remember that all 
this production is the hand-work of a purposeful devotee. 

And again: “ Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all 
manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and 
‘ of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and of those that devise 
cunning work” it is written in Exodus. All Oriental art has upon it 
this stamp of human labor. As W. Y. Marquis once put it, had Hood 
lived in the East, he would have written the ‘‘ Song of the Rug,” and 
his “Stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt,” would have 
been “ Tie, tie, tie,” etc., with some depressing Eastern monosyllable at 
the end of a line to take the place of “ shirt ” and rhyme with “rug.” It 
is woman’s work, or was so until recent years, when commercialism 
impelled a few of the men to take a hand in the business. When we look 
upon and admire these precious treasures of the East, no two of them 
alike, each true in general to the family pattern, but all exhibiting the 
minor license of the individual makers, admiration of the art is apt to 
blind us to the condition of the women behind it. A few figures may 
serve to show that art is as long and as poorly paid in the Orient as in 
the Occident. 

A square foot of the best Persian rug is commonly estimated as worth 
about ten dollars, and an expert weaver working with the regularity and 
assiduity born of necessity requires twenty-three days for the completion 
of this portion. The weaver is thus allowed only about forty-four cents 
a day for her wool and her labor. Three-fourths of this amount goes 
to pay for the wool, which leaves eleven cents a day for the labor of the 
artist. In India, as I said above, the weaver is content, or forced to be 
content, with as small a pittance as one cent a day. Better wages are 
earned in producing cheaper goods. An expert weaver can make a 
square foot of inferior rug, which is sold for about sixty cents, in two days. 
In this case poorer wool and cheaper dye are used. ‘Though this allows 
the weaver only thirty cents a day for her wool and her labor, the portion 
of the amount that can legitimately be termed wages is relatively larger. 
The poorer rugs, moreover, are twenty or thirty times as large as the supe- 
rior, which enables the operator to make better time. On the other hand 
the woman who makes cheap rugs works at a disadvantage, since she 
has to buy her wool, dye it, finish her rug, watch the market for buyers, 
and bide her time for a sale. The better-class rugs, on the contrary, are 
usually made to order and are paid for when ordered, or at least an ad- 
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vance of pay is made to permit the operator to subsist. With the reward 
of from ten to fifteen cents for an average day’s work, it can readily be 
seen that the lot of the rug-weaver is anything but an enviable one. 
Penury necessitates the simplest fare. An average meal consists of bread, 
with a little cheese or a raw onion by way of delicacy. In some districts 
it is even impossible for the weavers to work in the open air, since the ex- 
cessive temperature dries out the threads and robs them of their elasticity. 
Hence the weavers are forced into underground places, where they main- 
tain sufficient moisture to keep the wool in workable condition by keeping 
at hand utensils full of water. 

The different knots used will show the enormous amount of work in- 
volved in the making of a rug. Of course the finer the quality of the 
goods produced, the closer are the knots. The different “ stitches ” are 
as follows: Seven by eight, or fifty-six hand-tied knots to the square 
inch; eight by eight, or sixty-four knots to the square inch; ten by 
ten, or one hundred knots to the square inch; twelve by twelve, or 
one hundred and forty-four knots to the square inch; and sixteen by six- 
teen, or two hundred and fifty-six knots to the square inch. The woman, 
therefore, who carries a pattern in her head, and deftly manipulates her 
threads so as to produce the required harmony of colors for a rug of the 
best quality, is obliged to tie about thirty-seven thousand knots in mak- 
ing a square foot of carpet, for which she receives as her remuneration the 
princely sum of two dollars and fifty cents. In short, drudgery, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, by operatives poorly paid, poorly housed, and poorly 
fed, is the price of every rug over which Western connoisseurs grow en- 
thusiastic. Art affords no more striking example of pathetic conditions. 

It is needless to say—this, again, is the statement of Mr. Pushman— 
that the pure and unquestionably excellent quality of material used in the 
making of Oriental rugs is the secret of their proverbial durability. The 
vast fields and fertile hillsides of Persia and Turkey seem to be especially 
provided by Providence for raising numberless sheep, goats, and camels. 
The wool of the lambs and sheep is mostly used for the pile of the rugs. 
The warp is often of goat’s hair or fine quality of cotton. The preparation 
of the wool is quite a difficult task. May is generally the shearing-time. 
After sorting out the different parts of the fleeces, they are taken to the 
running waters and thoroughty washed over and over again, and bleached 
in the strong rays of the tropical sun. This is a trade in itself, as even 
in its simplicity it requires an experienced hand to do the work properly. 
After the washing and drying comes the picking and spinning. For the 
picking they usually have a heavy wooden frame with long, sharp pins 
protruding upward. The wool is drawn over and between these pins 
again and again, until it is pulled loose and ready for the spinning, which 
is done on the old-fashioned spinning-wheel. The wool for the warp is 
spun tight and of medium thickness, that of the weft rather fine, and for 
the pile heavy and loose. Then they are put into skeins ready for the 
dyers. Distinctly rich and unfading colorings, perhaps, have been more 
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the means of bringing Oriental rugs into general favor and admiration 
than mere durability. Only one blind to artistic beauty could fail to utter 
words of praise and admiration while studying an antique rug, with its 
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PRAYER BOKHARA RUG 


mellow colorings fairly aglow with life and luster. Creating designs and 
combining colors belong to the weaver, but the dyers carry the honor of 
producing color effects that have baffled the skill and learning of the civil- 
ized world. The dyers are a distinct class of people, different families 
having made a special study of certain color, producing it in its many 
varied shades. The family that could produce good red dye may be a 
poor one in producing blue or green. The secret is handed down from 
father to son, and guarded almost religiously—a sort of family treasure. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the peculiar significance 
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attached in different countries of the East to particular colors. The 
Egyptians, Mr. Marquis points out, regarded black as the symbol of error; 
white, as the emblem of purity; red, of zeal; yellow, of sorrow; blue, of 
truth. The Babylonians worked their religion into their rugs, making 
scarlet stand for fire, blue for air, and purple for water. The Persians 
have an abhorrence of light shades, and are partial to dark greens and 
yellows.. With them, black and indigo represent sorrow; rose, divine 
wisdom; and green, the initiation into the wisdom of the Most High. The 
Turks regard green as sacred, and bar that color from their rugs. With 
the Chinese, yellow is the symbol of royalty; red, of virtue; white, of mourn- 
ing; and black, of depravity. And so with the other rug-weavers of the 
Orient. Their colors are to them a language; and while the expression 
may seem forced, it is nevertheless in a sense true that the weavers work 
into their rugs.a sort of poetry which only the initiated can read. The 
same practice is followed to-day as in antiquity, despite the fact that the 
Western merchants, by the all-powerful means of according or with- 
holding patronage, have made their influence felt in the matter of patterns 
and colors, just as traders in the Western states have forced the weavers 
of the Navajo blankets to corrupt the simple, chaste patterns of early 
days into showier fabrics “ that sell.” 

That rug-making in the East should have been one of the most highly 
prized arts, and should have developed into one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the Asiatic countries—a great industry in the East is something 
entirely different from what we term a great industry in the Western 
world, for the total rug product of the Asiatic countries probably does 
not exceed a million dollars a year—is, as has been said before in BRUSH 
AND PENCIL, scarcely a matter of surprise. The habits of the people, 
their mode of life, their style of architecture, their customs in the matter 
of home furnishing, all tendered to foster the industry. Rugs are the 
Oriental’s carpets, his bed, his wrappings during periods of travel, cov- 
erings for his walls and portitres for his doorways, decorations for his 
temples, mats on which to kneel in prayer, trappings for pageants; in 
fact, almost everything from purposes of utility to those of high art. 

Each nation or district followed its own bent, and trained up its own 
rug-making families into something like national or district guilds. Some 
time in the forgotten past the stamp of approval was put upon certain 
products; some patterns produced by clever workwomen met popular 
favor, and acceptance of the fabrics was taken as a tacit order to perpet- 
uate them; some combinations of colors struck the Eastern fancy with 
a similar result, and, we may suppose, some other combinations of colors 
produced by less skillful manipulators proved an offense to the Oriental 
eye and were placed under ban, till similar combinations of colors became 
an unheard of occurrence in the industry. Thus, gradually through the 
centuries, styles of pattern and schemes of color became fixed. No 
one will ever know of the daring experiments that resulted in failure and 
rejection, but we do know that, however numerous these unfortunate ex- 
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periments were, the accepted patterns and color schemes became limited 
to a few, so that to-day the entire output of Persian rugs comprises only 
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about thirty patterns. Every weaver, as said before, works in her own 
little individual variations, which are oftener a matter of chance or acci- 
dent than design; but for a weaver of to-day to produce a rug with pattern 
or color scheme in sharp departure from the accepted types that have 
come down through the ages would be deemed little less than sacrilege. 
GEORGE W. NEWTON. 





NIEHAUS’S ST, LOUIS IN BRONZE 


The executive board of the St. Louis Exposition is having a hard time 
over its statue of the royal saint whose name the city bears. The statue 
—a noble equestrian colossus in plaster—was so much admired by all 
visitors to the fair that the board wisely resolved to perpetuate it in bronze. 
As the plaster was inexact, having been hastily reproduced by workmen 
from a quarter-size model, the sculptor, Charles H. Niehaus was ap- 
pealed to. But Niehaus, to the consternation of the board, demanded 
$50,000 for his services, intending, doubtless, to restudy his work from 
the beginning.. 

The board was either unable or unwilling to meet this price, or any 
price the sculptor would accept, so it decided to use the model at hand, 
and gave the contract for the bronze casting to a Chicago firm. Mr. 
Niehaus protested; the board consulted lawyers, who found that no legal 
rights were being invaded; and so the statue will soon be cast from a 
model which, though it stood proudly enough in its place at the fair, is 
admittedly far inferior to the small model furnished by the sculptor. 

It is a great pity that the board and the artist could not “ get together ” 
in so important a matter. The St. Louis business men may have the 
law on their side, but the sculptor has an inalienable moral right to do 
the best he can for a work which is to be given the immortality of bronze. 
A quarter-size model for a temporary fair is one thing; a heroic eques- 
trian bronze statue for a great and wealthy city is quite another. It is 
no wonder that Mr. Nichaus wished to restudy his work and make it 
worthy of its destiny. ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Collectors of pottery will find the history of ancient pottery, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman, by H. B. Walters, M. A., F. S. A., recently im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of special interest. These votumes 
are based on the work of the late Dr. Samuel Birch. At the time of its 
publication in 1857, the latter work dealt with the subject in a most com- 
prehensive manner and made use of all data then available. Sixteen 
years later Dr. Birch published a second edition of his work, brought up 
to date, but the following sixteen years doubled and trebled the material 
available for study on the subject of pottery, and excavations of later years 
have revolutionized the aspect of the past to students along these lines. 
The present work by Walters follows, in the main, the order laid down 
by Dr. Birch, omitting the section relating to Oriental potterv and the pot- 
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tery of the Celts and northern Europe, reserving these subjects for sepa- 
rate treatises. The Greek, Roman, and Etruscan pottery is discussed 
from a scientific point of view and in the light of the most recent research. 
The work opens with a section devoted to bibliography of ancient pottery 
and introductory chapters of historical matter. The two large volumes 
are abundantly illustrated. 

# The two latest volumes of reproductions of drawings, in the series 
published by Newnes, in London, and imported by the Scribners, are 
devoted to the drawings of Rossetti and Poynter. In taking up modern 
work after Durer and Holbein, there must necessarily be a lowering of 
tone, but this is particularly noticeable when the modern work is English. 
Leighton is almost the only Englishman who really drew. Rossetti’s 
amateurishness is painfully evident in the »resent collection, but, after 
all, there is more life and beauty in his often feeble work than in the medi- 
ocre professionalism of Poynter. The latter artist’s work, while relatively 
correct, is singularly uninspiring, and among the forty-eight drawings by 
him here reproduced there is only one that is capable of giving a sensitive 
eye any real pleasure. It would add very much to the usefulness and 
intelligibility of these volumes if the publishers would put the drawings 
in something like chronological order. In the Rossetti volume the mix- 
ing up of drawings of all periods and widely differing styles is very con- 
fusing. In our copy the confusion is aggravated by the omission of two 
plates and the duplication of two others. In neither of these volumes is 
the text of any importance. Its appearance is probably a concession 
to the notion that a book should contain some reading matter. 

# Jean Francois Millet is the subject of a brief monograph by Richard 
Muther, the author of the lives of ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci” and “ Velas- 
quez,” which is imported by the Scribners. The writer betrays a keen 
interest in the life-work of the great painter of the Barbizon school, and 
discusses art conditions of the times along with the narrative of the rise 
of Jean Fran¢ois Millet and his influence upon the artists gathered around 
him. According to the philosophic view of Mr. Muther, Jean Francois 
Millet was not a painter in the ordinary sense of the word, but an inter- 
preter of a philosophy of life—life as lived among the peasantry, who 
depended upon their labors in the fields for existence. A list of Millet’s 
principal works, naming the owners and where found, appears at the end 
of the monograph, which is illustrated by excellent brown half-tones 
mounted on gray cards of the best-known pictures by the artist. 

& “Rome as an Art City,” by Albert Zacher, the author of a similar 
work on Venice, is a convenient monograph following the progress of art 
in classic, Christian Rome through the dawn of the Renaissance and 
the glorious period of the times of Michael Angelo and Raphael to the 
concluding phase and the present service of Rome as a school of art. Mr. 
Zacher has prepared his work carefully and from a serious point of view, 
so as to be of service to the scholar. The illustrations consist of pictures 
of prominent buildings and reproductions of some of the great works 
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by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Bernini, and Guido Reni. The work is 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

# “Notable Pictures in Florence,” by Edith Harwood, issued by E. 
P. Dutton & Co., is a convenient handbook for the art student and trav- 
eler who is making a first visit to the picture-covered walls of the many 
galleries in Florence. Each painter is considered briefly in a biographical 
manner, followed by description and comment on his best-known works 
in the Florentine galleries. The information is given,in a popular style, 
with an occasional excursion into romantic incident—a feature that lifts 
the work out of the sphere of a dry guide-book to art-galleries. Many 
small pictures adorn the pages, and the writer announces that this is the 
first of a series of works, the two following being ‘‘ Notable Pictures in 
Rome ” and “ Notable Pictures in Venice.” 


MOISE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“‘ Constable,”” by M. Sturge Henderson. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

“ Pisanello,” by G. F. Hill. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 net. 

‘“* Faulty Diction,” by Thomas H. Russell. George W. Ogilvie & Co. 

“* Photograms of the Year 1905,” by various authors. Tennant & 
Ward. $1.50. 


“ Filippino Lippi,” by P. G. Konody. Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 












